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DEFENCE, &e. 


HE fair way of conduQting a 

diſpute, is to exhibit one by one 
the arguments of your opponent, and 
with each argument the preciſe and ſpe- 
cific anſwer you are able to give it. If 
this method be not ſo common, nor 
found ſo convenient as might be expect- 
ed, the reaſon is, becauſe it ſuits not 
always with the deſigns of a writer, 
which are no more perhaps than to make 
a Book; to confound fome arguments, 
and keep others out of fight ; to leave 
what is called an Impreſſion upon the 
reader, without any care to inform him 
of the proofs or principles by which 
his opinion ſhould be governed. With 


ſuch views, it may be conſiſtent to dif- 
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3 
patch objections, by obſerving of ſome 
that they are old, and therefore like cer- 


tain drugs have loſt, we may ſuppoſe, 


their ſtrength ; of others, that Hey have 
long ſince received an anſwer ; which im- 
plies, to be ſure, a confutation: To 


attack ſtraggling remarks, and declme 


the main reaſoning, as mere declamation ; 
to paſs by one paſſage becauſe it is /ong- 
winded, another becauſe the Anſwerer 
has neither leiſure nor inclination to enter 
anto the diſcuſſion of it ; to produce ex- 


tracts and quotations, which taken alone, 


imperfectly if at all expreſs their author's 


meaning; to diſmiſs a ſtubborn difficulty 
with a reference, which ten to one the 
reader never looks at : and laſtly, in order 
to give the whole a certain faſhionable air 
of candour and moderation, to make a 
conceſhon * or two which nobody thanks 
him for, or yield up a few points which 
it is no longer any credit to maintain, 


How 


Such as, that if people keep their opinions to 
themſeluts, no man will burt them, and the like. 
Anſwer, p. 45. 
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How far the writer with whom we 
have to do is concerned in this deſcription, 
his readers will judge ; he ſhall receive, 
however, from us that juſtice which he 
has not ſhewn the author of the Con/ide- 
rations, to have his arguments fully and 
diſtinctly ſtated and examined. 


After complaining, as is uſual on theſe 
occaſions, of diſappointment and diſſatiſ- 
faction; the Anſwerer ſets out with an 
argument which compriſes, we are told, 
in a narrow compaſs, the whole merits of 
the queſtion betwixt us; and which is 
neither more nor leſs than this, that F is 
neceſſary that thoſe who are to be ordained 
teachers in the Church ſhould be ſound in 
the faith, and conſequently that they ſhould 
give to thoſe who ordain them ſome proof 
and aſſurance that they are ſo, and that the 
method of this proof ſhould be ſettled by 
public Authority. Now the perfection 
of this ſort of reaſoning is, that it comes 
as well from the mouth of the Pope's 
Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of 
Bologna, as from the Clarendon preſs. 

B 2 A Church 


1 


A Church has only with our Author to 
call her Creed the faithful word, and it 
follows from Scripture that wwe muſt hold 
i faſt, Her diſſatisfied ſons, let her 
only denominate, as he does, warn 
talkers and decervers, and St, Paul himſelf 
commands us to /top their mouths, Every 
one that queſtions or oppoſes her de- 
ciſions ſhe pronounces, with him, a 
heretic, and @ man that is an heretic after 
the firſt and ſecond admonition reject. In 
like manner, calling her tenets ſound 
doctrine, or taking it for granted that 
they are ſo (which the Conclave at Rome 
can do as well as the Convocation at 
London) and ſoundneſs in the faith being 
a neceſſary qualification in a Chriſtian 
Teacher, there is no avoiding the con- 
cluſion, that every Chriftian Teacher (in, 
and out of the Church too, if you can 
catch him, ſoundneſs in the faith being 
alike neceſſary in all) muſt have theſe tenets 
ſtrapped about his neck by Oaths and 
Subſcriptions, An argument which thus 
fights in any cauſe, or on either ſide, 

| WR deſerves 
P. 18. 
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deſerves no quarter,—I have ſaid that 
this reaſoning, and theſe applications: of 
Scripture are equally competent to the 
defenders of Popery—they are more ſo. 
The Popes, when they aſſumed the power 
of the Apoſtles, laid claim alſo to their 
infallibility ; and in this they were con- 
ſiſtent. Proteſtant Churches renounce 
with all their might this infallibility, 
whilſt they apply to themſelves every 
expreſſion that deſcribes it, and will not 
part with a jot of the Authority which is 
built upon it. But to return to the terms 
of the argument. 1s it neceſſary that a 
Chriſtian Teacher ſhould be ſound in the 
faith ? 


1. Not in. nine inſtances out of ten 
to which the Teſt is now extended. 
Nor 


2, If it were, is this the way to make 
him ſo; there being as little proba- 
bility that the determinations of a ſet 
of men whoſe good fortune had ad- 
vanced them to high ſtations in the 


Church 


11 


Church ſhould be right, as the con- 


cluſions of private enquirers. Nor 


3. Were they actually right, is it poſſible 


to conceive how they can, upon this 
author's principles, produce the effect 


. . contended for. Since we et them 


not up * as a rule of faith; ſince they 


ds not decide matters for us, nor bind 
tbem upon us; ſince they tie no man 
up from altering his opinion, are no 


ways inconſiſtent with the right of pri- 
vate judgment, are in a word, of no 
more authority than an old Sermon; 


nor conſequently much more effeCtual, 


either for the producing or ſecuring 


of ſoundneſs in the faith, 


The Anſwerer not truſting altogether 
to the ſtrength of his argument, endea- 
yours next to avail himſelf of a conceſſion 
which he has gained, he imagines, from 
his adverſary, and which he is pleaſed 
to look upon as in a manner giving up 


the main point. Our buſineſs, therefore, 


will 


*.P, 10, 11, 13, 29. 


I 71 
will be to ſhew what this conceſſion, as 
he calls it, amounts to, and wherein it 
differs from the main point, the requi- 
ſition of Subſcription' to eſtabliſhed for- 
mularies. It is objected to the Articles 
of the Church'of England, that they are 
at variance with the actual opinions both 
of the Governors and Members of that 
Church; ſo much ſo, that the men who 
moſt faithfully and explicitly maintain 
theſe Articles, get perſecuted for their 
ſingularity, excluded from Orders, driven 
from Univerſities, and are compelled to 
preach the eſtabliſhed religion, in fields 
and conventicles Now this objection, 
which muſt cleave to every fixed formu- 
lary, might, we conceive, be removed if 
a Teſt was ſubſtituted, ſappoſing any Teſt 
to be inſiſted upon, which could adapt 


itſelf to the opinions, and keep pace with . 


the improvements, of each ſucceeding 
age. This, in ſome meaſure, would be 
the caſe if the Governors of the Church 
for the time being, were authoriſed to 
receive from Candidates for orders de- 

2 cla- 
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elarations of their religious principles in 
their own words, and allowed, at their 
diſcretion, to admit them into the Mini- 
ſtry. Biſhops being taken out of the 
Jump of the community will generally 
be of the ſame leaven, and partake, both 
of the opinions and moderation of the 
times they live in.— This is the moſt 
that can be made of the conceſſion, and 
how this gives up the main point, or 
indeed any thing, it is not eaſy to diſ- 
cover. 


The next paragraph of the Anſwer 
attacks the account which the Confidera- 
trons have given of the 1 and progreſs 
of the cuſtom in queſtion, the reverſe of 
which the Anſwerer tell us is the truth, 
and by way of proof gives his own 
account of the matter, which, ſo far 
from being the reverſe, is in effect, or 
very nearly, the ſame. 


The reader ſhall ſee the two accounts 
ſide by ſide, and is deſired to judge 


whether the Author of the Conſidera- 
e | tions, 
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tions, ſo far from being confuted in this 
point, is even contradicted. 


« The proteſtants, 
aware how greatly they 
were miſrepreſented and 
abuſed, began to think 
it neceſſary to repell the 
various calumnies that 
had been caſt upon them, 
by ſetting. forth ſome 
public Conſtitutions or 
Confeſſions, as a declara- 
tion of their faith and 
worſhip. And to make 
ſuch declaration ſtill more 
authentic, they likewiſe 
engaged themſelves in a 
mutual bond of confor- 
mity to all theſe Con- 
ſtitutions.” Conſidera- 
tions, page 6. 


« As ſome who ſet up 
for reformers,had broach- 
ed many erroneous and 
peftilent doctrines z the 
Lutherans firſt, and, after 
their example, other pro- 
teſtant Churches, thought 
fit to draw up Confeſ- 
ſions of Faith, And this 
they did, partly to acquit 
themſelves of the ſcandal 
of abetting wild and ſe- 
ditious enthuſiaſts, and 
declaring what were their 
real doctrines: partly 
(obſerve how tenderly 
this is introduced) to pre- 
vent ſuch enthuſiaſts on 
the one hand, and popiſh 
emiſſaries on the other, 
from intruding them- 
ſelves into the miniſtry,” 
Anſwer, page 6, 7. 


Now were the origin of a cuſtom of 
more conſequence than it is to a queſtion. 
concerning the propriety of it, can any 


UL one 
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one doubt who credits even the An- 
ſwerer's own account, but that the motive 
aſſigned in the Conſiderations both did 
exiſt, and was the principal motive. 
There is one account, indeed, of the 
origin of this cuſtom which, were it true, 
would directly concern the queſtion. 


This practice, our Author tells us in 


another part of his Anſwer , zs ſaid 79 
be derived from the Apoſtles themſelves. 
I care not what is /aid4.—lt is impoſſible 
that the praQtice complained of, the 


impoſition of articles of faith by a/lz4/: 


men, could originate from the Apo/les, 
who, under the direQtion by which they 
ated, were mfallible f. 

But 


* Page 19. 

+ How a Creed is to be made, as the Conſide- 
rations recommend, in which all parties ſhall agree, 
our Author cannot underſtand, I will tell him 
how ; by adhering to ſcripture terms: and this 
will ſuit the beſt idea of a Creed (a ſummary or 
compendium of a larger volume) and the only fair 
purpoſe of one, in/{rudtion. 


Tt is obſerved in the Conſiderations, that the 


multiplicity of the. propoſitions contained in the 
2 39 Articles 


11 


But this practice, from whatever root 


of bitterneſs it ſprung, has been one of 
the chief cauſes, we aſſert, of the divi- 
ſions and diſtreſſes which we read of in 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. The matter of fact 
our Author does not, becaule he cannot, 
deny. He rather chuſes to infinuate 
that ſuch diviſions and diſturbances were 
not owmg to the governors of the Church, 
but to the perverſe diſputings of Heretics 


and 


39 Articles is alone ſufficient to ſhew the impoſſi- 
bility of that conſent which the Church ſuppoſes 
and requires, —Now, what would any man gueſs 
is the anſwer to this? Why, that there are no leſs 
than three propoſitions in the very firſt verſe of St. 
John's Goſpel. Had there been three thouſand it 
would have been nothing to the purpoſe: Where 
propoſitions are received upon the Authority of the 
propoſer, it matters not how many of them there are; 
the doubt is not increaſed with the number ; the ſame 
reaſon which eſtabliſhes one eſtabliſhes all, But 
is this the caſe with a ſyſtem of propoſitions which 
derives no evidence from the propoſer? which muſt 
each ſtand upon its own ſeparate and intrinſic proof ? 
— We thought it neceſſary to oppoſe note to note in 
the place in which we found it, though neither here 
nor in the Anſwer is it much connected with the 


Text. 
C 2 
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and Schiſmatics He muſt know, 'that 
there is oppreſſion as well as reſiſtance, 
provocation as well as reſentment, abuſe 
of power as well as oppoſition to it; 
and it is too much to take for granted, 
without one ſyllable of proof, that thoſe 
in poſſeſſion of power have been always 
in the right, and thoſe who withſtood 
them in the wrong. Diviſions and di/- 
turbances have in fact, and in all ages, 
ariſen on this account, and it is a poor ſhift 
to ſay, becauſe it may always be ſaid, 
that ſuch only are chargeable with theſe 
miſchiefs as refuſed to ſubmit to what- 
ever their ſuperiors thought proper to 
impoſe “. 

os Nor 


* 'The following ſentiment of our Author's 
is too curious to be omitted; ** Poſſibly too he 
(the Author of the Conſiderations) may think that 
inſurreZtions and rebellions in the ſlate are not owing 
to the unrulineſs of factious ſubjefts, but to Kings and 
Rulers ; but moſt reaſonable men, I believe, will think 
otherwiſe.” — A common reader may think this 
obſervation of the Anſwerer a little beſide the queſ- 
tion, But the Anſwerer may ſay, with Cicero and 
Dr. King, e Suſcepto negotio, majus mihi quiddam 

| pro- 
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Nor is it much better what he tells 
us, that theſe ſubtilties of metaphyſical 
debate, which we complain of in our Arti- 
cles, were introduced by the ſeveral here- 
tits of thoſe times; eſpecially as it is evi- 
dent that whoever firſt introduced, it is 
the Governors of the Church who ſtill 
-continue them, 


But our Author cannot conceive what 
all this, as relating to Creeds only and 
Confeſiant; to the terms of communion, 
rather than of admiſſion into the Mini- 
ſtry, is to the purpoſe. Will he then 
give up Creed and Confeſſiant? or will 
his Church thank kim for it if he does? 
— Church which, by transfuſing the 
ſubſtance of ker Articles into the form 
of her public worſhip, has in effect 
made the terms of communion and of ad- 
miſſion into the Miniſtry the ſame.— 
This queſtion, like every other, however 
naked you may ſtrip it by abſtraction, 

| muſt 
propoſui, in quo meam in Rempublicam volunta- 
tem populus perſpicere poſſet. Motto to Dr. K. “s 
Oration in 1749. 
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muſt always be conſidered with a refe- 
rence. to the practice you wiſh to reform. 


The Author. of the Conſiderations 
contends very properly that it is one of 
the firſt duties a Chriſtian owes to his 
Maſter to keep his mind open and unbiaſſed 
in religious enquiries. Can a man be 
ſaid to do this, who muſt bring himſelf 
to aſſent to opinions propoſed by an- 
other? Who enters into a profeſſion 
where both his ſubſiſtence and ſucceſs 
depend upon his continuance in a par- 
ticular perſuaſion ? In anſwer to this we 
are informed, that theſe Articles are no 
Rule of Faith (what not to thoſe who 
ſubſcribe them ?) that zhe Church deprives 
no man of his right of private judgement 
(ſhe cannot—ſhe hangs however a dead 
weight upon it) ; that it is a very unfair 
fate of the caſe to call Subſcription a decla- 
ration of our full and final- perſuaſion in 
matters of faith; though if it be not a 
Full perſuaſion, what is it? and ten to 
one it will be final, when ſuch conſe- 
quences attend a change, —That, 2 man 

15 
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is bereby tied up from impartially examin=- 
ing the word of God, i. e. with the in- 
partiality of a Man who muſt eat or 
ſtarve, according as the examination 
turns out; an zmpartiality fo ſuſpected, 
that a Court of Juſtice would not receive 
his evidence under half ' of the ſame 
influence ;—nor from altering his opinion 
, be finds reaſon fo to ds; which few, I 
conceive, will fnd, when the alteration 
muſt coſt them ſo dear. If one could 
give credit to our Author in what he ſays 
here, and in ſome other paſſages of his 
Anſwer, one would ſuppoſe that, in his 
judgement at leaſt, Subſcription reſtrained 
no man from adopting what opinion he 
pleaſed, provided he does not think himſelf 
bound openly to maintain it; that men may 
retain their preferments, if they will but 
keep their opinions to themſelves, —If this 
be what the Church of England means, 
let her ſay ſo.—This is indeed what our 
Author admits here, and yet from the 
outcry he has afterwards raiſed againſt 
all who continue in the Church whilſt 
they diſſent from her Articles, one would 

not 
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not ſuppoſe there was a pardon left for 
thoſe, who keep even to themſelves an 
opinion inconſiſtent with any one propo- 
ſition they have ſubſcribed, The fact is, 
the Gentleman has either ſhifted his 
opinion in the courſe of writing the 
Anſwer, or had put down theſe aſſer- 
tions, not expecting that he ſhould have 
occaſion afterwards to contradict them. 


It ſeemed to add ſtrength to this ob- 
jection that the judgement of moſt think- 
ing men being in a progreſſive ſtate, 
their opinions of courſe muſt many of 
them change; the evil and iniquity of 
which the Anſwerer ſets forth with great 
pleaſantry, but has forgot at the ſame 
time to give us any remedy for the miſ- 
fortune; except the Old woman's receipt 
to leave off thinking, for fear of think- 
ing wrong. 


But our Church preaches, it ſeems, 10 
other Gaſpel than that which ſhe recerved, 
nor propounds any other articles for Goſpel, 
nor fixes any flandards or criterions of 

faith, 
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faith, ſeparate from this Goſpel ; and ſo ſhe 
herſelf” fully declares ; and we are to take 
her word for it, when the very complaint 
is, that ſhe has never a#ed up to this 
-w declaration, but in direct contradiction to 
it. —When ſhe puts forth a ſyſtem of 
propoſitions conceived in a new dialect, 
and in unſcriptural terms; when ſhe 
aſcribes to theſe the ſame evidence and 
certainty as to Scripture itſelf, or decrees 
and acts as if they were equally evident 
and certain, ſhe incurs, we apprehend, 
the charge which theſe expreſſions imply. 
—She claims indeed Authority in contro- 
verſies of faith, but only ſo far, ſays her 
Apologiſt, as 79 judge for herſelf what 
ſhall be her own terms of communion, and 
what qualifications ſhe ſhall require in her 
own miniſters. All which, in plainer 
Engliſh, comes to this; that two or three 
men betwixt two and three centuries ago, 
fixed a multitude of obſcure and dubious 
propoſitions, which many millions after 
muſt bring themſelves to believe, before 
they. be permitted to ſhare in the pro- 
viſion which the State has made (and to 

D which 
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which all of every ſect contribute) for 
regular opportunities of public worſhip, 
and the giving and receiving of public 
inſtruction. And this our Author calls 
the Magiſtrate's judging for himſelf *, and 
exerciling the /ame right as all other 
perſons have to judge for themſelves. For 
the reaſonableneſs of it however he has 
nothing to offer, but that it 7s uo more 
than what other Churches, Popiſb too, to 
ſtrengthen the argument, 4s well as Pro- 
tefiant, have done before. He might 
have added, ſeeing cuſſom is to determine 
the matter, that it has been cuſtomary too 
from early ages for Chriſtians to anathe- 
matiſe and burn each other for difference 
of opinion in ſome points of faith, and 
for difference of practice in ſome points 
of ceremony. 


We now accompany the learned An- 
fwerer to what he is pleaſed to call the 
main queſtion, and which he is ſo much 
puzzhkd to keep in fight, The argu- 
| ment 
F. 26. 
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ment * in favour of Subſcription, and 1 
the arbitrary excluſion of men from the | 
Church or Miniſtry, drawn from the | 
nature of a ſociety and the rights inci- | 
dental to ſociety, our Author reſigns to | 
its fate, and to the anſwer which has | 
been given it in the Conſiderations. | 
He contends only, that the conduct of 

the Apoftles in admitting the Eunuch 
and the Centurion upon a general pro- 
feſſion of their faith in Chriſt, has nothing 1 


to do with the caſe of Subſcription, as they 
were admitted, not into the Miniſtry, l. 
but only the communion of the Church. | 
Now, in the: firſt place, ſuppoſe the 
Eunuch or Centurion had taken upon 
them, as probably they did, to teach 
Chriſtianity, would they have been in- 
hibited by the Apoſtles as not having 
given ſufficient prog or aſſurance of their 
ſoundneſs in the faith? And if not, what 
becomes of the neceſſity of ſuch afu- 

D 2 rances 


* What would any man in his wits think of this 
argument, if upan the ſtrength of it they were to 
make a law, that none but red haired people ſhould 
be admitted into orders, or even into churches ? 
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rances from a Chriſtian teacher? In the 
ſecond place, ſuppoſe you conſider” the 
Church as one ſociety, and its teachers 
as another, 1s it probable that theſe who 
were ſo tender in keeping any one out of 
the firſt, would have thought the argument 
we were encountering, or any thing elle, 
a pretence for a right of arbitrary ex- 
cluſion from the latter? The caſe of 
Cornelius, ſays our Author, is extraordi- 
nary ; while St. Peter was preaching 10 
him, the Holy Ghoſt fell upon all them 
which heard the word, And is not this 
Author aſhamed to own, that any are 
excluded from the communion, or even 
miniſtry, of the Church, who would have 
been entitled by their faith o the Gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt ? 


The Anſwerer in the next paragraph 
acknowledges, that to admit converts into 
the Church upon this one Article of 
faith, that Teſus is the Meſiab, was 
indeed the practice of the Apoſtles * ; 
| but 

* Although the queſtion, whether to believe 


that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, be not the only neceſſary 
25 | article 
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but then he tells us, what muſt ſound a 
little odd to a Chriſtian ear, and comes 
the more aukwardly from this Author, 
whom if you turn over a page, you will 
find quoting the practice of the Apoſtles 
with a vengeance: he tells us, I ſay, that 
no argument can be drawn from the prac- 
tice of the Apoſtles k. Now with regard 


to the practice of the Apoſtles, and the 


application of it to ourſelves, the caſe 
ſeems to be this (the very reverſe, ob- 
ſerve, of our Author's rule) that we are 
always bound not 70 go beyond the pre- 


cedent, 
P. 16. 

article of faith, is a queſtion in which we have no 
concern; our Author, with the beſt inclination in 
the world, not being able to fix ſuch an opinion 
upon us. Yet I cannot help obſerving, that he 
has put two of the oddeſt conſtructions upon the 
terms of the propoſition that ever entered into the 
fancy of man to conceive, One is, which you may 
be ſure he intends for his adverſaries 4, that it is 
neceſſary to believe Jeſus to be a true prophet, yet not 
veceſſary to believe one dodtrine that he has taught, 
The other, which he means for himſelf, is that by 
the Meſſiah we are to underſtand the only begotten Son 
of God anointed and ſent by the Father to maks pro- 
pitiatien for the fins of the whole world, 


T P..16, 
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D 
cedent, though for want of the ſame 
authority, we may not always advance up 
10 11. It ſurely at leaſt becomes us to be 
cautious of proceeding, where they in the 
plenitude of their commiſſion thought 
proper to flop. 

It is alledged in the Conſiderations, 
that annexing emoluments to the pro- 
feſſion of particular opinions is a ſtrong 
and dangerous inducement to prevarica- 
tion; and the danger is the greater, as 
prevarication in one inſtance has a ten- 
dency to relax the moſt ſacred obliga- 
tions, and make way for perfidy in 
every other, But zhis, it ſeems, has 
nothing to do with the queſtion *®, Why, 
it is the very queſtion, Whether the ma- 
giſtrate ought to confine the proviſion he 
makes for religion to thoſe who aſſent, 
or declare their aſſent, to a particular 
ſyſtem of controverted divinity; and 
this is one direct objection againſt it. 
But muſt the magiſtrate then, exclaims 
our alarmed adverſary, e/tabhfh no tythes, 
no rich -benefices, no dignities, or Biſhop- 

ricks ? 
P. 19, 20, 
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ricks ?* As many as he pleaſes, only let 


him not convert them into ſnares and 


traps by idle and unneceſſary conditions. 
But muſt he admit all perſons indiſcrimi- 
nately to theſe advantages? The Author 
of the Conſiderations has told him, that 
he may require conformity to the Li- 
turgy, Rites and Offices he ſhall pre- 
ſcribe: he may truſt his officers with a 
diſcretion as to the religious principles of 
candidates for orders, ſimilar to what 
they now exerciſe with regard to their 
qualifications ; he may cenſure extra- 
vagant preaching when it appears; pre- 
cautions ſurely ſufficient either to keep 
the wilde/t ſoctaries out of the Church, 
or prevent their doing any miſchief if 
they get in. The excluſion of Papiſts 
is a ſeparate conſideration, The Laws 
againſt Popery, as far as they are juſ- 
tifiable, proceed upon principles with 
which the Author of the Conſiderations 
has nothing to do. Where, from the 
particular circumſtances of a country, 
attachments and diſpoſitions hoſtile and 
dangerous to the ſtate, are accidentally 

or 
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or otherwiſe connected with certain opi- 
nions in religion, it may be neceſſary 
to lay incumbrances and reſtraints upon 
the profeſſion, or propagation of ſuch 
opinions. Where @ great part of any 
ſect or religious order of men are ene- 
mies to the conſtitution, and you have 
no way of diſtinguiſhing thoſe who are 
not ſo, it is right, perhaps, to fence the 
whole order out of your civil and reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment : it is the right at 
leaſt of ſelf-defence, and of extreme ne- 
ceſſity. But even this is not on account of 
the religious opinions themſelves, but 
as they are probable marks, and the only 
marks you have, of deſigns and prin- 
ciples which it is neceſſary to diſarm. I 
would obſerve, however, that in propor- 
tion as this connection between the civil 
and religious principles of the Papiſts 


is diſſolved, in the ſame proportion 


ought the ſtate to mitigate the hard- 
ſhips and relax the reſtraints to which 
they are made ſubject. | 


If 
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If we complain of ſeverities, of pains 
and penalties, the Anſwerer cannot diſ- 
cover whom or what we mean : and leſt 
his Reader ſhould, by a figure extremely 
well known in the craft of controverſy, 
he propoſes a ſtring of queſtions in the 
perſon of his adverſary, to which he 
gives his own peremptory and definitive 
NO“. We will take a method, not 
altogether ſo compendious, but, we truſt, 
ſomewhat more ſatisfaftory. We will 
repeat .the ſame queſtions, and let the 
Church and State anfwer for themſelves. 
Firſt then, 


Does our Church or our Government 
enfliet any corporal puniſhment, or levy 
any fines or penalties on thoſe who will not 
comply with the Terms of her Communion ? 
— BE IT ENACTED, that all and 
« every perſon or perſons that ſhall ne- 
* glect or refuſe—to receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper according 
to the uſage of the Church of England, 

E * and 
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and yet, after ſuch neglect or refuſal, 
< ſhall execute any office or offices, civil 
« or military, after the times be expired 
* wherein he or they ought to have taken 
the ſame, ſhall, upon conviction thereof, 
& beſides the loſs of the office, forfeit the 
* ſum of five hundred pounds. Stat. 
25 Car, II. c. 2. Now, although ſtarv- 
ing be no corporal Puniſhment, nor the 
loſs of all a man has a Fine, or Penalty, 
yet depriving men of the common bene- 
fits of ſociety, and rights even of lay 
ſubjects, becauſe 7bey will not comply with 
the terms of Church Communion, is a 
ſeverity that might have deſerved from 
our Author ſome other Apology beſides 
the mere ſuppreſſion of the fact. 


2. Doth it deny them the right or pri- 
vilege of worſhipping God in their own 
way?—* WHOEVER ſhall take upon 
* him to preach or teach in any mecting, 

| e aſſembly 
* This and the Corporation Act an otherwiſe 
excellent perſon calls the Laws which ſecure b th 


our civil and religious LZiberties, Blackſtone's 
Comm, Vol, iv. p. 432. 
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et aſſembly or conventicle, and ſhall thereof 
« be convicted, ſhall forfeit for the firſt 
* offence twenty pounds, and for every 
ther offence forty pounds.“ Stat. 22 
Car. II. cap. 1.—** No perſon ſhall preſume 
* toconſecrate or adminiſter the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper before he be or- 
e dained Prieſt, after the manner of the 
Church of England, on pain of forfeit- 
ing one hundred pounds for every ſuch 
« offence.” Stat. 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4. 
—lheſe laws are in full force againſt all 
who do not ſubſcribe the 39 Articles of the 
Church of England, except the 34th, 35th, 
and 36th, and part of the 2oth Article. 


3. Are men denied the liberty of free 
debate? — IF ANY PERSON having 
* been educated in, or at any time having 
* made profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith 
« within the realm, ſhall by writing, 
“printing, teaching, or adviſed ſpeaking, 
deny any one of the perſons of the holy 
« Trinity to be God—he ſhall for the firſt 
&« offence be diſabled to hold any office or 
* employment, or any profit appertaining 

E.2 « thereto ; 
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| 
| & thereto ; for the ſecond offence ſhall be 
| || & diſabled to proſecute any action or in- 

| formation in any court of law or equity, 
or to be guardian of any child, or exe- 
* cutor or adminiſtrator of any perſon, or 
* capable of any legacy, or deed of gift, 
or to bear any office for ever within this 
| realm, and ſhall alſo ſuffer impriſon- 
| * ment for the ſpace of three years from 
| || ** the time of ſuch conviction.” Stat. g 

& 10 Will. III. c. 32. . 


It has been thought to detract conſide- 
rably from the pretended uſe of theſe 
Subſcriptions, that they excluded none 
| but the conſcientious; a ſpecies of men 
| more wanted, we conceive, than for- 
| midable to any religious eſtabliſhment, 
| This objection applies equally, ſays our 


Anſwerer ', to the Oaths of Allegiance 
[| and Supremacy ; and ſo far as it does 
| apply, it ought to be attended to; and 
the truth is, theſe Oaths might in many 
inſtances be ſpared without either danger 
or detriment to the community, There 
is, however, an eſſential difference be- 

tween 


mm 


tween the two caſes; a ſcruple concerns 
ing the Oath of Allegiance implies prin- 
ciples which may excite to acts of hoſti- 
lity againſt the State, a ſcruple about the 
truth of the Articles implies no ſuch 


ching 


Our Author, good man, 7s well per- 
ſuaded, that the generality of the Clergy, 
when they offer themſelves for ordmation, 
conſider ſeriouſly what offic? they take 
upon them, and firmly believe what they 
fubſeribe to. I am perſuaded much other- 
wiſe. But as this is a Fa#, the Reader, 
if he be wiſe, will neither take the An- 
ſwerer's word for it nor mine: but form 
his own judgment from his own obſer- 
vation. Biſhop Burnet complained above 
60 years ago, that 7he greater part, even 
then, ſubſcribed the Articles without ever 
examining them r, and others did it 

| becauſe 

* The Anſwerer might have found a parallel 
below in ſome other Oaths, which he does not 


care to ſpeak of, viz, the Caſe of College Statutes, 
page 34 of the Conſiderations, 


+ Burnet's Hiſt, of his Own Times, Concluſion, 


| = 
becauſe they muſt do it. Is it probable, 
that in point either of ſeriouſneſs or or- 


thodoxy the Clergy are much mended 
ſince ? | 


The Pleas offered in ſupport of this 
practice of Subſcription come next to be 
conſidered. © One of theſe is drawn 
from the ſacred writings being capable 
of ſuch a variety of ſenſes, that men of 
widely different perſuaſions ſhelter them- 
ſelves under the ſame forms of expreſ- 
ſion.“ Our Author, after quarrelling 
with this repreſentation of the plea, gives 
his readers in its ſtead a long quotation 
from the Archdeacon of Oxford's Charge. 
What he is to gain by the change, or 
the quotation, I cannot perceive, as the 
ſame iſt Query till recurs, “Is it true 
that the Scriptures are in reality ſo diffe- 
rently interpreted in points of real con- 
ſequence ?”” In anſwer to which, the 
Archaeacon of Oxford, we are told, has 


ſhewn 


* See this whole Charge anſwered in the London 
Chronicle by Priſcilla, The Lord hath ſold Siſera 
into the hand of a Woman / 


1 

ſhewn that points of real conſequence are 
differently interpreted, and the plaineſt 
texts explained away, and has mmſtanced 
in the firſt chapter of St. Jobn's Goſpel. 
The plea we conceive is not much 
indebted to the Archdeacon of Oxford, — 

But be theſe Scriptures interpreted as they 
will, each man has ſtill a right to inter- 
pret them for himſelf. The Church of 
Rome, who always puſhed her concluſions 
with a courage and conſiſtency unknown 
to the timid patrons of Proteſtant Impo- 
fition, ſaw immediately that as the Laity 
had no right to interpret the Scriptures, 
they: could have no occaſion to read them, 
and therefore very properly locked them 
up from the intruſion of popular curi- 
olity. Our Author cites the abovemen- 
tioned Query from the Conſiderations as 
the i Query which would lead his 
Reader to expect a /econd. The Reader, 
however, may ſcek that ſecond for him- 
ſelf, the Anſwerer is not obliged to pro- 


duce it — It ſtands thus. Suppoſe the. 


Scriptures thus varioully interpreted, does 
Subſcription mend the matter ?—The 
Reader 


2 
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Reader too is left to find an anſwer for 
himſelf. 


The next, the ſtrongeſt, the only tole- 
table plea for Subſcription is, that all 


forts of peſtilent herefies might be taught 
from the pulpit, if no ſuch reſtraint as 
this was laid upon the Preacher. How 
far it is probable that this would be the 
conſequence of removing Subſcription, 
and by what other means it might be 
guarded againſt, has been hinted already, 
and will again be conſidered in another 
place. We will here only take notice of 
one particular expedient ſuggeſted in the 
Conſiderations, and which has often in- 
deed elſewhere been propoſed, namely, 
that the Church, inſtead of requiring 
Subſcription before-hand to the preſent, 
or to any other Articles of faith, might 
cenſure her Clergy afterwards, if they 
oppoſed or vilified them in their preach- 
ing.” — The advantage of which ſcheme 
above the preſent is manifeſt, if it was 
only for this reaſon, that you diſtreſs 


| and 
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and corrupt thouſands now, for one that 
you would ever have occaſion to puniſh. 
Our Author nevertheleſs zs 5umbly of 
opinion that it is much better to take proper 
precautions beforeband : he muſt, with all 
his Bumility, know that when it has been 
propoſed to take proper precautions of 
the Preſs, by ſubjecting authors to an 
imprimatur before publication, inſtead of 
puniſhment er it; the propoſal has 
been reſented as an open attack upon the 
rights and intereſts of mankind. The 
common ſenſe and ſpirit of the nation 
could ſee and feel this diſtinction, and 
the importance of it, in the caſe of pub- 
liſhers; and why preachers ſhould be 
left in a worſe ſituation it is not very 


caſy to fay ? 


The example of the Arminian con- 
feſſion is, upon this occaſion, recom- 
mended by the Author of the Conſidera- 
tions; a confeſſion which was compiled 
for the edification and inſtruction of the 
members of that church, without pe- 
remptorily inſiſting upon any one's aſſent 

F to 
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to it. But it is the misfortune of the 
Arminian to be no national church—the 
misfortune, alas ! of Chriſtianity her- 
ſelf in her pureſt period; when ſhe was 
under the government of the Apoſtles ; 
without alliance with the ſtates of this 
world; when ſhe compoled nevertheleſs 
a church as real, we conceive, and as 
reſpectable, as any national church that 
has exiſted ſince. 


Our Author, who can much ſooner 
make a diſtinction than ſee one, does 
not comprehend, it ſeems, any diffe- 
rence between Confeſſions of faith and 
preaching, as to the uſe of unſcriptural 
terms. Did a Preacher, when he had 
finiſhed his ſermon, call upon his con- 
gregation to ſubſcribe their names and 
aſſent to it, or never to come more with- 
in the doors of his church; there would 
indeed be ſome ſort of reſemblance 
betwixt the two caſes; but as the hearers 
are at liberty to believe their preacher or 
no, as they ſee, or he produces reaſons, 
for what he ſays; there can be no harm, 

| and 
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and there is a manifeſt utility, in truſt- 
ing him with the liberty of explaining 
his own meaning in his own terms. 


We now come, and with the tendereſt 
regret, to the caſe of thoſe who conti- 
nue in the Church without being able to 
reconcile to their belief every propoſition 
impoſed upon them by Subſcription ; 
over whole diſtreſs our Author is pleaſed 
to indulge a wanton and ungenerous 
triumph. They had preſumed, it ſeems, 
that it was ſome apology for their con- 
duct, that they fincerely laboured to 
render to religion their beſt ſervices, and 
thought their preſent ſtations the faireſt 
opportunities of performing it, — This 
may not, perhaps, amount to a com- 
plete vindication; it certainly does not 
fully ſatisfy even their own ſeruples; elſe 
where would be the cauſe of complaint? 
What need of relief, or what reaſon for 
their petitions? It might have been 
enough, however, to have exempted them 
from being abſurdly and indecently com- 
pared with faithleſs hypocrites, with Pa- 
piſts, and Jeſuits, who, for other pur- 

Fa poles, 
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poſes, and with even oppoſite deſigns, 
are ſuppoſed to creep into the Church 
through the ſame door. For the fulleſt 
and faireſt repreſentation of their caſe, 
I refer our Author to the excellent 
Hoaaly; or as Hoadly poſſibly may be 
no book in our Author's library, will 
it provoku his raillery to aſk, what he 
thinks might be the conſequence, if all 
were at once to withdraw themſelves 
from the Church who are diſſatisfied 
with her doctrines? Might not the 
Church loſe, what ſhe can ill ſpare, the 
ſervice of many able and induſtrious 
miniſters? Would thoſe, ſhe retained, 
be ſuch as acquieſced in her deciſions 
from enquiry and conviction? Would 
not many or moſt of them, be thoſe, 
who keep out of the way of religious 
ſcruples by lives of Secularity and Volup- 
tuouſneſs? by mixing with the crowd, in 
the moſt eager of their purſuits after plea- 
ſure or advantage ?—One word with the 
Anſwerer before we part upon this head. 
—Whence all this great inquiſitiveneſs, 
this ſolicitude to be acquainted with the 
perſon, the opinions, and affociates of 

| his 
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his adverſary ? Whence that impertinent 
wiſh, that he had been more explicit in 
particular with regard ta the dodtrine of 
the Trinity? Is it out of a pious deſire 
to faſten ſome hereſy, or the imputation 
of it, upon him? Is he called out of the 
Clouds to be committed to the Flames *? 


The 4oth page of the Anſwer intro- 
duces a paragraph of conſiderable length, 
the ſum however and ſubſtance of which 
is this—that if Subſcription to Articles 

| of 


* We were unwilling to decline the defence of 
the perſons here deſcribed, though the expreſſion 
in the Conſiderations which brought on the attack, 
manifeſtly related to a- difterent- ſubject. The 
Author of the Conſiderations ſpeaks of being bound 
to keep up theſe forms until relieved by proper 
Authority; of miniſterially complying with what 
we are not able to remove: alluding, no doubt, to 
the caſe of Church Governors, who are the inſtru- 
ments of impoſing a Subſcription which they may 
diſapprove. But the Anſwerer, taking it for 
granted, that mini/teriaily complying meant the com- 
pliance of miniſters, i. c. of clergymen officiating 
in their Functions, has, by a quibble, or a blunder, 
transferred the paſſage to a ſenſe for which it was 
not intended, 
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of faith were removed, confuſion would 


enſue; the people would be diſtracted 


with the diſputes of their teachers, and 


the pulpits filled with controverſy and 


contradiction.— Upon this Fadi we join 
iſſue, and the more readily as this is a 
fort of reaſoning we all underſtand.— 
The extent of the Legiſlator's right may 


'be an abſtruſe enquiry, but whether a 
Law does more good or harm, is a plain 
queſtion which every man can aſk. Now, 


that diſtreſſing many of the Clergy, and 


corrupting others; that keeping out of 


Churches, good Chriſtians and faithful 


citizens; that making parties in the 


State, by giving occaſion to Sects and 


ſeparations in Religion that theſe are 
inconveniences, no man in his ſenſes will 
deny. The queſtion therefore is, What 
advantage do you find in the oppoſite 


' ſcale to balance theſe inconveniencies ? 


The ſimple advantage pretended is, that 
you hereby prevent wrangling and con- 


- tention in the Pulpit. Now, in the firſt 
place, I obſerve that allowing this evil to 


be as grievous and as certain as you 


pleaſe, 


0. 4 
pleaſe, the moſt that can be neceſſary for 


the prevention of it is, to enjoin your 
Preachers as to ſuch points Silence and 
Neutrality; In the next place, I am 
convinced, that the danger is greatly 
magnified. We hear little of theſe points 
at preſent in our Churches and public 
teaching, and it is not probable that 
leaving them at large would elevate them 
into more importance, or make it more 
worth mens* white to quarrel about them. 
—They would ſlcep in the ſame grave 
with many other queſtions, of equal im- 
Portance with -themſel ves, or fink back 
into their proper place, into topics .of 
ſpeculation, or matters of debate from 
the Preſs. None but men of ſome Re- 
flection would be forward to engage in 
ſuch ſubjects, and the leaſt reflection 
would teach a man that Preaching is not 
the proper vehicle of Controverſy ;— 
Even at preſent, favs our Author, we 
ſpeak and write what we pleaſe with im- | 
punity; and where is the miſchief ? or | 
what worſe could enſue if Subſcription 

were removed? — Nor can I difcover 


I | any 
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any thing in the diſpoſition of the pe- 
titioning Clergy that need alarm our 
apprehenſions. If they are impatient 
under the Yoke, it is not from a deſire to 
hold forth their opinions to their congre- 
gations, but that they may be at liberty to 
entertain them themſelves without offence 
to their conſciences, or ruin to their for- 
tunes. 


Our Author has added, by way of 
make-weight, to his argument, that many 
common Chriſtians, he believes, would be 
greatly ſcandalized if you take away thein 
Creeds and Catechiſms, and ſtrike out of 
the Liturgy ſuch things as they have 
always efteemed eſſential . Whatever 
reaſon there may be for this belief at 
preſent, there certainly was much greater 
at the Reformation, as the Popiſh ritual 
which was then taken away, had a faſci- 
nation and antiquity which ours cannot 
pretend to. Many were probably ſcanda- 
lized at parting with their Beads and their 
Maſs-Books, that lived afterwards to 

thank 
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thank thoſe who taught them better 
things. Reflection we hope in ſome, 
and Time we are ſure in all, will recon- 
cile men to alterations eſtabliſhed in 
reaſon, If there be any danger, it 1s 
from ſome of the Clergy, who with the 
Anſwerer would rather ſuffer the vine- 
yard to be overgrown with weeds, than 
Air the ground, or what is worſe, call 
theſe weeds the faireſt flowers in the 
garden. Such might be ready enough to 
raiſe a hue and cry againſt all innovators 
in religion, as overturners of churches 


and ſpoilers of temples. 


But the cauſe, which of all others ſtood 
moſt in the way. of the late petitions for 


relief, was an apprehenſion that religious 


inſtitutions cannot be diſturbed without 
awakening animoſities and diſſentions in 
the ſtate, of which no man knows the 
conſequence. Touch but Religion, we 
are told, and it burſts forth into a flame. 
Civil diſtractions may be compoſed by 
fortitude and perſeverance, but neither 
Reaſon nor Authority can controll, there 
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is neither charm nor drug, which will 
aſſwage, the paſſions of mankind when 
called forth in the cauſe, and to the battles 
of Religion. We were concerned to hear 
this language from ſome who in other 
inſtances have manifeſted a conſtancy and 


reſolution which no confuſion, nor ill 


aſpect of public affairs could intimidate. 
—After all, is there any real foundation 
for theſe terrors? Is not this whole 
danger like the Lion of the ſlothful, the 
creature of our fears, and the excuſe of 
indolence? Was it propoſed to make 
articles, inſtead of removing them, there 
would be room for the objection. But 
it 18 obvious that Subſcription to the 39 
Articles might be altered or withdrawn, 


upon general principles of juſtice and 


expediency, without reviving one re- 
ligious controverſy ; or calling into diſ- 
pute a ſingle propoſition they contain. 
Who ſhould excite diſturbances ?—Thoſe 
who are relieved, will not: and unleſs 
Subſcription were like a tax which being 


taken from one, muſt be laid with ad- 


ditional weight upon another, is it pro- 
bable 
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bable that any will complain that they 
are oppreſſed, becauſe their brethren are 
relieved ? of that thoſe who are fo ſlrong 
in the faith will refuſe to bear with the 
infirmities of the weak? The few who 
upon principles of this ſort oppoſed the 
application of the Diſſenters, were re- 
pulſed from Parliament with diſdain, 
even by thoſe who were no friends to 
the application itſelf, 


The Queſtion concerning the object 
of worſhip is attended I confeſs with dif- 
ficulty : It ſeems almoſt directly to divide 
the Worſhippers. But let the Church 
pare down her excreſcencies till ſhe comes 
to this Queſtion ; let her diſcharge from 
her Liturgy Controverſies unconnected 
with devotion ; let her try what may be 
done for all ſides by worſhipping God in 
that generality * of expreſſion, in which 

G 2 he 


* If a Chriſtian can think it an intolerable 
thing to worſhip one God through one Mediator 
Jeſus Chriſt, in company with any ſuch as differ from 
him in their notions about the metaphyſical nature of 
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he himſelf has left ſome points; let her 
diſmiſs many of her Articles, and con- 
vert thoſe which ſhe retains into terms of 


Peace; let her recall the terrors ſhe has 
ſuſ⸗ 


Chriſt, or of the Holy Che, or the like; I am 
ſorry for it. I remember the like objection made 
at the beginning of the Reformation by the Luthe- 
raus againſt the lawfulneſs of commuilicating with 
Zuinglius, and his followers ; becauſe they had not 
the ſame notion with them of the elements in the 
Sacrament. And there was the ſame objection once 
againſt holding communion with any fuch as had 
not the ſame notions with themſelves about the 
ſecret decrees of God relating to the Predeſtination 
and Reprobation of particular perſons, But what- 
ever thoſe men may pleaſe themſelves with think- 
ing, who are fure they are arrived at the perfect 
knowledge of the moſt abſtruſe points, this they 
may be certain of, that in the preſent fate of the 
Church, even ſuppoſing only ſuch as are accounted 
orthodox to be joined together in one viſible commu- 


nion, they communicate together with a very great 


variety and confuſion of notions, either cempie— 
hending nothing plain and diſtin, or differing 
from one another as truly and as eſſentially as others 
differ from them all: nay with more certain dute- 
rence with relation to the object of worſhip than 
if all prayers were directed (as Biſhop Bull fays, 
almoſt all were in the firſt ages) to God or the 
Father, through the Son. Heads Anſwer to 
Dr. Hare's Sermon. 
1 
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ſuſpended over freedom of enquiry ; let 
the Toleration ſhe allows to Diſſenters be 
made abſolute ; let her invite men to 
ſearch the Scriptures ; let her Governors 
encourage the ſtudious and learned of all 
perſuaſions:— Let her do this—and ſhe 
will be ſecure of the thanks of her own 
Clergy, and what is more, of their fin- 
cerity. A greater conſent may grow out 
of enquiry than many at preſent are 
aware of, and the few who, after all, 
ſhall think it neceſſary to recede from 
our communion, will acknowledge the 
neceſſity to be inevitable; will reſpect 
the equity and moderation of the eſtab- 
liſhed Church, and live in peate with all 
its members. 


I know not whether I ought to men- 
tion, among ſo many more ſerious rea- 
ſons, that even the Governors of the 
Church themſelves would find their eaſe 
and account in conſenting to an Altera- 
tion, —For beſides the difficulty of de- 


fending thoſe decayed fortifications, and 
| the 
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the indeceney of deſerting them, they 


either are, or will ſoon find themſelves 
in the ſituation of a maſter of a family, 
whoſe ſervants know more of his ſecrets 
than it is proper for them to know, and 
whoſe whiſpers and whoſe threats muſt 
be bought off at an expence which will 
drain the Apoſtolic Chamber dry. 


Having thus examined in their order, 
and as far as I underſtood them, the 
ſeveral anſwers * given by our Author 

to 


* In his laft note our Author breaks forth into 
Moni ſbment and indignation, at the folly, injuſtice 
and indecency of comparing our Church to the 
Jewiſh in our Saviour's time, and even to the Tower 
of Babel, Miſtaking the Church, in this laſt com- 
pariſon, for one of her Monuments (which, indeed, 
with moſt people of his complexion, ſtands for the 
fame thing) erected to prevent our diſperſion from 
that grand centre of catholic dominion ; or in 
the words of a late celebrated Caſtle-builder, 7 
keep us together. If there be any indecency in ſuch 
a compariſon, it muſt be chargeable on thoſe who 
lead us to it, by making uſe of the ſame terms with 


the original Architects, and to which the Author 
of 
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to the objections againſt the preſent mode 
of Subſcription, it now remains, by way 
of ſumming up the evidence, to bring 
forward certain other Arguments con- 
tained in the Conſiderations, to which 
no anſwer has been attempted. It is 
contended then, 


I. That ſtating any doctrine in a Con- 
feſſion of Faith with a greater degree 
of preciſion than the Scriptures have 
done, is in effect to ſay, that the 
Scriptures have not ſtated it with pre- 


ciſion 


of the Conſiderations evidently alludes. This 
detached note is concluded with as detached, and 
no leſs curious an obſervation, which the Writer 
thinks may be a ſufficient anſiber to the whole, 
namely, that the Author of the Conſiderations has 
corought no miracles for the convittion of the Anſwerer 
and his aſſociates. For what purpoſe this obſerva- 
tion can be ſufficient, it is not eaſy to gueſs, except 
it be deſigned to inſinuate, what may perhaps 
really be the caſe, that no leſs than a miracle will 
ſerve to caſt out that kind of ſpirit which has 
taken fo full poſſeſſion of them; or ever bring them 
to a ſound mind, and a ſincere love of truth, 
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Mon enough; in other words, that 


the Scriptures are not ſufficient, 
Mere declamation. 


II. That this experiment of leaving men 

at liberty, and points of doctrine at 
large, has been attended with the im- 
provement of religious knowledge, 
where and whenever it has been tried. 
And to this cauſe, ſo far as we can ſee, 
is owing the advantage which Pro- 
teſtant countries in this reſpect poſſeſs 
above their popiſh neighbours.——Na 
Anſwer, 


HI. That keeping peopte out of churches, 

| who might be admitted, conſiſtently 
with every end of public worſhip, and 
excluding men from communion who 
defire to embrace it, upon the terms 
that God preſcribes, is certainly not 
encouraging, but rather cauſing men 
to forſake the aſſembling of tbemſelves 
together. No Anſwer, | 


IV. That 
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IV. That men are deterred from ſearch- 
ing the Scriptures. by the fear of find- 
ing there more or leſs than they looked 
for; that is, ſomething inconſiſtent 
with what they have already given 
their aſſent to, and muſt, at their 
peril abide by;—— No Anſwer. 


V. That it is not giving Truth a fair 
chance to decide points at one certain 
time, and by one ſet of men, which 
had much better be left to the ſucceſ- 
tive enquiries of different ages and 
different perſons. N Anſwer. 


VI. That it tends to multiply infidels 
amongſt us, by exhibiting Chriſtianity 
under a form, and in a ſyſtem which 
many are diſguſted with, who yet wall 
not be at the pains to enquire after 
any other. No Anſwer. 


At the concluſion of his pamphlet 
our Author is pleaſed to acknowledge, 
what few, I find, care any longer to 

H deny, 
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deny, that there are ſome things in our 
Articles and Liturgy which he ſhould be 
glad to fee amended, many which he ſhould 
be willing to give up to the ſcruples of 
others, but that the heat and violence 
with which' redreſs has been purſued, 
preclude all hope of accommodation and 
tranquillity that we had better wait 
therefore for more peaceable times and 
be contented with our preſent conſtitution 
as it is, until a fairer proſpect ſhall ap- 
pear of changing it for the better, — 
After returning thanks, in the name of 
the Fraternity, to him and to all who 
touch the burden of Subſcription with 
but one of their fingers, I would with to 
leave with them this obſervation, that 
as the Man who attacks a flouriſhing 
eſtabhſhment writes with a halter round 
his neck, few ever will be found to 
attempt alterations but men of more 
ſpirit than prudence, of more fincerity 
than caution, of warm, eager, and impe- 
tuous tempers; that, conſequently, if 
we are to wait for Improvement till the 

cool, 
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cool, the calm, the diſcreet part of man- 
kind begin it, *till Church Governors 
ſolicit, or Miniſters of State propoſe it 

—] will venture to pronounce, that 
(without 4:5 interpoſition with whom 
nothing is impoſſible) we may remain 
as we are, *till the renovation of all 
things. 


FINIS. 


